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collected in the libraries and archives of Rome. It is a continuation of the 
volume which he published lately, in connection with M. Paul Fabre, en- 
titled La Bihliotheque du Vatican au XV' Steele. Julius II was not distin- 
guished as a book-lover, and perhaps the most conspicuous instance of his 
liberality in this department was his gift to King Emmanuel of Portugal : 
a superb Bible in seven large volumes, with De Lira's commentary, illu- 
minated by the famous Florentine miniaturist Attavante, which is still pre- 
served in the monastery of Belem. Under Julius II the place of librarian 
was evidently a sinecure. This was entirely changed under Leo X (1513- 
21), whose emissaries traversed all Europe seeking for precious manuscripts 
with which to enrich the papal collections. His love for books led him to 
institute several useful reforms in the management of the library. He was 
also a great lover of miniatures. Still, the number of volumes (mostly mss. 
of course) mentioned in the inventory of Leo X is only 4070, an increase 
of but 400 since the death of Sixtus IV in 1484. His successor, Hadrian 

VI (1521-23), was, as is well known, an enemy to letters; and Clement 

VII (1523-34) appears not to have taken much active interest in the library, 
which suffered somewhat, under him, at the sack of Rome. M. Miintz shows 
that, contrary to the general opinion, Paul III (1534-49) rendered great 
service to the library, which under his pontificate was largely increased. 
A crowd of copyists were kept busy, transcribing or repairing mss., draw- 
ing up new catalogues ; and under him a part of the mss. and documents 
left at Avignon were brought back. The three inventories drawn up by 
Paul III remained in use until 1620, when they began to be replaced by 
that in present use. This pontiff also made important innovations in the 
personnel, adding to the "custodes" the class of "scriptores " which has 
continued to the present day. Of this fact and others which make this 
pontificate so important for the history of the library, M. Miintz gives some 
very interesting documentary proof. Maitre Vincent, of French origin, 
and Giulio Clovio, were the most noted miniaturists employed by Paul III. 
As a supplement M. Miintz publishes an interesting inventory of the mss. 
returned to Rome from Avignon in 1566, and also a description of the 
library written by Montaigne in 1580-81. 

A. L. Feothingham, Jr. 



G. B. DE Rossi. La Basilica di S. Stefano Rotondo, ir. monas- 
TEEO Di S. Erasmo e LA Casa DEI Valekii sul Celio (estratto 
dal periodico Studi e doeumenti di storia e diritto, anno vii, 1886). 
4to, pp. 29. Roma, 1886, Tipografia Vaticana. 

A noted scholar and student of the Christian antiquities of Rome, Gre- 
gorio Terribilini, who flourished at the beginning of the last century, had 
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proposed to himself the task of writing a history and description of all the 
urban and suburban churches of Rome. He did not live to accomplish this 
Avork ; and all that he was thought to have left behind him was a miscel- 
laneous series of notes bound in ten volumes now in the Casanatense Library 
(Minerva) of Rome, containing much material for his opus magnum. All 
subsequent writers on Roman churches have made copious use of this col- 
lection of documents. It was not known, however, how Terribilini proposed 
to coordinate his materials, and what shape he was to give to his great work. 
This has been solved through the discovery, recently made by Comm. De 
Rossi, of a complete autograph chapter of this work, treating of the church 
of San Stefano Rotoudo and the monastery of Sant' Erasmo. It becomes 
evident that Terribilini intended to make use of the topographical, not the 
alphabetical, order, following the important plan of Nolli. Comm. De 
Rossi publishes this chapter with numerous notes, in which he displays his 
well-known sagacity, brilliancy and wealth of information : in fact, his notes 
are by far the most important part of the publication. In Terribilini's time, 
it was the universal opinion that the circular basilica of San Stefano was 
originally a pagan edifice, converted into a church some time in the fifth 
century. At present we know that the building is one of the most inter- 
esting remaining constructions of early Christian architecture, and was built 
by Pope Simplicius (468-82). adorned with marbles and mosaics by John I 
(523) and Felix VI (526-39). The primitive entrance was closed in the 
seventh century by the addition of the apse with its mosaic. 

At the close, is a dissertation by De Rossi himself on the house of the 
Valerii on the Caelian hill. Near the church of S. Erasmo, at various times 
since 1554, inscriptions and bases of statues have been found, showing that 
here stood the noble house of the Valerii, descendants of the ancient Valerii 
Poplicoli, and united, in the fourth century, with the Aradii Rufini. The 
beautiful bronze lamp found here — with the inscription Dominus legem dat 
Valeria Severo and the figures of Christ and the believer, in the mystic vessel 
—lead De Rossi to speak of Valerius Severus, undoubtedly a Christian and 
a descendent of the Valerii Poplicoli, who was Prefect of Rome in 382 a. d. ; 
and also of many other Christian members of this noble family of the Valerii. 
At some period, probably in the sixth century, the family mansion, by gift of 
some pious members,was transformed into the monasteryof S. Erasmo, though 
the memory of it was preserved for several centuries, as we see from its being 
called, in the life of Stephen III (768), xenodoehium Valerii. 

A. L. Feothingham, Jr. 



